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EXPLANATION 


The  subject  discnssed  iii  the  attached  pamphlet  is  one  of  extreme  interest  and  vitally  concerns 
all  citizens.  The  question  of  proper  and  reasonable  regulations  governing  the  height,  use  and 
area  of  buildings  and  the  districting  of  the  City  to  safeguard  both  x>rivate  and  public  interests  is 
rapidly  becoming  imperative.  Many  cities  have  begun  the  serious  consideration  of  this  problem 
and  several  have  established  and  are  enforcing  such  regulations.  In  New  York  within  the  last 
few  years  conditions  due  to  unregulated  growth  had  become  extremely  acute,  and  the  attached 
pamphlet  sets  forth  the  measures  taken  there  to  meet  these  conditions  and  the  reasons  for  such 
measures. 

The  situation  in  Philadelphia  has  not  reached  but  is  rapidly  approaching  the  i^roportions 
attained  in  New  York.  In  view  of  this  fact,  to  provide  for  future  contingencies,  to  protect  ex- 
isting property,  and  to  eliminate  by  timely  action  the  cost  of  expensive  rearrangement  and  recon- 
struction, there  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  May,  1915,  an  Act  authorizing  cities  of 
tlie  first-class  to  regulate  the  location,  size  and  use  of  buildings  and  to  make  different  regula- 
tions for  different  districts.  In  conformity  with  this,  a resolution  of  Councils  was  passed  July 
20,  1916,  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a Commission  to  make  the  necessary  studies,  to  sug- 
gest governing  regulations  and  legislation  and  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  districts.  This  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  certain  City  officials  and  representatives  from  various  civic  organizations, 
was  thereupon  appointed,  immediately  organized  and  started  upon  its  labors. 

A thorough  study  of  zoning  progress  in  other  cities  was  first  inaugurated,  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  being  received  from  the  City  of  New  York,  the  result  of  whose  investigations  was 
of  extreme  value.  An  examination  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  has  been  made,  and  many 
judicial  decisions,  including  several  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  indicate  a 
favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts  toward  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  reason- 
able regulations. 

In  order  to  intimately  and  thoroughly  understand  the  conditions  existing  in  Philadelphia,  a 
Committee  on  Surveys  was  appointed  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Engineer  specially 
attached  to  it,  has  begun  an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  existing  in  Philadelphia  relative  to 
the  heights  of  buildings,  the  area  of  open  space  in  proportion  to  that  covered  by  buildings,  and 
the  location  of  industries,  businesses  and  residences.  The  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a preliminary  report  covering  the  intent  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

The  attached  pamphlet,  which  is  commended  to  your  earnest  consideration,  contains  the 
various  addresses  delivered  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  devoted 
to  zoning  and  districting.  Hon.  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Chairman  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Committee  on  Bnilding  Districts  and  Restrictions,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Ford, 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City,  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  zoning  movement 
in  New  York,  and  it  is  largely  through  their  efforts  that  a satisfactory  solution  of  New  York’s 
problems  has  been  assured. 
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WHAT  is  done  in  one  city  is  not  usually  a pattern 
for  another  city,  and  the  work  in  limiting  building 
j heights  and  in  zoning  in  New  York  City  will  not, 

ilin  every  particular,  apply  to  a great  round  city  like  Phila- 
■delphia.  Congestion  in  New  York  City  is  affected  by  its 
geography,  the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers,  bounding  Man- 
Ihattan  on  either  side,  having  confined  the  growth  of 
|the  city. 

I What  was  the  problem  confronting  New  York  City? 
:The  skyscrapers  were  a considerable  part  of  that  prob- 
lem. A building  could 
be  put  up  to  any 
height,  of  any  form, 
and  cover  the  entire 
lot,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  neighbors  or 
whether  such  a build- 
ing rendered  sur- 
rounding plots  in- 
capable of  being  im- 
proved by  useful 
buildings  or  not. 
Buildings  were 
erected  to  twenty  and 
more  stories  in  height, 
making  the  streets 
dark,  so  that  artificial 
light  had  to  be  used 
along  the  narrower 
streets  to  the  height  of 
ten  and  twelve  stories. 
It  grew’  to  be  the  fact 
that  offices  in  the  tall 
buildings  could  be 
I rented  better  near  the  top,  the  lower  floors  being  less  and 
(less  desirable.  The  greatest  evils  were  the  making  of 
1 1 canyon  ” streets,  the  overcrowding  of  certain  localities, 
band  the  stealing  of  light  and  air  from  one's  neighbors.  If 
ilin  any  block  the  first  builder  can  erect  a building  to  any 
. height  he  chooses  on  the  side  lines,  and  can  open  his  w’in- 
dows  on  those  lines,  the  land  adjoining  has  had  its  light 
absorbed.  If  any  adjoining  owner  then  puts  up  an  equally 
high  building  on  his  property  line,  the  rooms  are  dark, 
and,  although  he  may  have  ruined  the  first  building,  he  will 
himself  be  harmed,  and  there  is  no  satisfaction  to  either. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  happened  in  New  York 
City  that  the  first  building  having  windows  overlooking 
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the  adjoining  unbuilt-on  lot  earned  high  rentals  by  reason 
of  having  the  benefit  of  good  light  and  air,  yet,  as  soon 
as  other  buildings  were  erected  on  the  vacant  lots  ad- 
joining, the  earning  power  of  the  first  building  decreased 
until  to-day  some  of  the  poorest  investments  are  the  sky- 
scrapers. There  has  been  a great  deal  of  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  earning  power  of  skyscrapers  in  New 
York  City.  The  increased  cost  of  building  them  neces- 
sitates an  investment  constantly  demanding  more  income 
to  cover  the  increase  in  fixed  charges.  Elevators  have 
to  be  built  in  gangs  so  that  the  upper  stories  may  have 
suitable  elevator  service.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  New  York  City  are,  as  one  architect 
has  expressed  it,  “ little  more  than  gangs  of  elevators 
surrounded  with  a shell  of  offices.”  Many  office  buildings 
in  Greater  New  York  do  not  pay  more  than  two  and 
one-half  or  three  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

The  problem,  however,  was  not  limited  to  office  build- 
ings of  the  skyscraper  class.  Congestion  from  large  tene- 
ment houses  through  the  Harlem  district  along  the  back- 
bone of  ^Manhattan  Island  and  extending  across  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  into  Brooklyn  was  another  phase  of 
it.  In  fact,  the  problem  included  even  more  than  the 
congestion  of  tenements.  A glue  or  chemical  factory 
would  invade  almost  any  part  of  the  city,  driving  away 
the  surrounding  residents  and  preventing  buildings  of  the 
better  class  being  built  in  such  localities.  The  sporadic 
tenement  house  went  up  in  detached-house  or  block-house 
localities,  exploiting  a neighborhood  that  had  been  built 
up  under  private  restrictions.  A premature  tenement  in 
an  outlying  district  will  often  rent  well,  due  to  attractive 
suburban  surroundings.  It  actually  grew  to  be  the  case 
in  New  York  City  that  a man  was  highly  speculative  who 
would  erect  a dwelling  house  costing  over  $30,000  or 
$40,000,  because  he  had  no  assurance  as  to  what,  in  the 
future,  would  come  into  the  neighborhood  or  what  would 
be  built  on  his  side  lines.  Residents,  therefore,  moved 
away  to  Long  Island,  or  New  Jersey,  or  Westchester 
County,  to  bnild  first-class  homes. 

Eifth  Avenue,  the  great  retail  street  of  the  city,  was 
gradually  invaded  by  unsuitable  uses.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  heights  of  buildings.  Owners  on  lower  Eifth 
Avenue  could  erect  a building  fifteen,  or  even  twenty-five, 
stories  high  and  earn  a better  return  than  on  a building 
of  fewer  stories.  Up  such  tall  buildings  went  until, 
finally,  enough  tenants  could  not  be  secured  to  fill  them. 
People  in  the  garment-making  business  were  attracted  to 
such  buildings  in  such  localities  because  there  were  lofts 
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1.  USE  DISTRICT  SHEET 

HEAVY  LINES  SHOW  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS  RESTRICTED  AGAINST  INDUSTRY;  OPEN  LINES,  RESIDENTIAL  DISTRICTS  RESTRICTED  AGAINST  BOTH  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

AND  DOTTED  LINES  INDICATE  DISTRICTS  UNRESTRICTED.  NO  UNDETERMINED  DISTRUSTS  APPEAR  UPON  THIS  SHEET. 


to  rent  that  could  not  well  he  rented  to  any  one  else.  Such 
manufacturers  also  appreciated  a Fifth  Avenue  address, 
and  they  wanted  their  workmen  and  their  goods  close 
'together.  There  was  an  immigration  of  garment  makers, 

1 especially  white  goods  makers,  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
; nearby  streets.  Then  a queer  thing  happened.  In  the 
mornings  at  seven  o'clock,  again  at  noon,  and  then  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Fifth  Avenue  was  congested 
with  garment  workers  walking  to  and  from  work  or 
I strolling  at  lunch  time,  until  retail  shoppers  found  they 
were  crowded  off  the  sidewalks.  Rents  decreased  rapidly, 
the  ground  iloors  making  the  best  earnings,  and  the  value 
I of  land  went  down,  in  some  cases  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
what  it  had  been  before  the  advent  of  the  garment 
workers.  There  was  a problem  of  an  invasion  of  the 
i great  retail  street  of  New  York  City  hy  a use  rendering 
I it  less  desirable  for  its  original  use,  and  that  invasion 
I marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  until  it  reached  the  locality  of 
the  Waldorf.  When  the  Zoning  and  the  “Save  New 
York  ’’  movements  came,  such  use  was  arrested,  and  it  is 
hoped  upper  Fifth  Avenue  will  not  only  be  preserved, 
but  that  the  lower  portion,  to  Madison  Square,  will 
gradually  be  redeemed. 

Private  restrictions  are  not  a remedy.  Many  local- 
ities, both  in  Manhattan  and  the  outlying  boroughs,  had 
practiced  private  restrictions.  Original  owners  of  large 
plats  placed  restrictions  on  all  or  part  when  sold,  and  such 
restrictions,  having  the  one  source,  were  considered  bind- 
ing upon  all  those  deriving  title  from  that  source.  Some- 
times restrictions  were  against  business  only;  sometimes 
against  manufacturing,  or  against  nuisances,  or  the  selling 
of  liquor.  In  the  suburbs  these  restrictions  hrought  about 
I uniform  set-backs  from  the  street  line,  and  sometimes  the 
building  of  one-family  detached  houses.  These  private 
restrictions  helped  to  build  up  splendid  localities,  but  there 
were  difficulties  with  them.  When  nearing  the  expiration 
of  restrictions,  vacant  lots,  especially  on  corners,  tended 
to  remain  vacant,  awaiting  such  time  that  they  could  be 
used  for  a purpose  such  as  an  apartment  house  or  store, 
and  so  exploiting  a fine  residence  neighborhood  that  the 
I private  restrictions  had  built  up.  Around  the  edges  of 
|i  these  restricted  localities,  business  or  apartment  houses, 
i or  factories,  would  be  worked  in,  and,  if  the  restrictions 

(were  perpetual,  the  courts  would  sometimes  decide  that 
j there  had  been  a change  in  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood  and  that  the  perpetual  restrictions  were  con- 
f sidered  to  have  lapsed.  Owners  of  vacant  land  would 
•1  even  restrict  the  first  portions  of  large  lots  sold  until  a 
fair  scattering  of  fine  houses  was  assured,  and  then  they 
themselves  would  sell  the  remainder  at  high  prices,  with- 
out restrictions,  permitting  the  newcomers  to  exploit 
their  neighbors  by  building  business  places  or  apartment 
houses.  Private  restrictions  have  thus  acquired  a repu- 
tation of  not  restricting.  If  Greater  New  York,  as  a 
whole,  were  left  under  the  protection  of  private  restric- 
tions alone,  as  years  go  by  there  would  be  no  visible  effect 


of  such  prixate  restrictions  upon  the  ultimate  iq)building 
of  the  city. 

About  four  years  ago,  George  iMcAneny,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  a nervy  practical  man 
with  an  imagination,  pro[)Osed  that  something  be  done  to 
bring  about  a harmonious  method  of  building  in  New 
York  City  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these  harmful 
invasions  and  the  stealing  of  light  and  air  by  covering 
the  entire  area  of  a lot.  The  problem  that  immediately 
arose  was  the  prol)lem  of  the  skyscraper,  and  the  sky- 
scraper was  studied  in  an  effort  to  prevent  extreme 
heights  and  the  erection  of  large  buildings  covering  entire 
lots.  The  Commission  a[»[)ointed  hy  the  Board  of  Fsti- 
mate  took  evidence  on  the  subject  f(jr  a whole  year  and 
studied  the  skyscraper  from  every  angle.  Statistics  were 
gathered  that  were  startling.  Closely-packed  buildings, 
buildings  of  unlimited  height,  were  found  to  be  injurious 
to  the  investor  and  to  neighboring  owners.  Rules  were 
formulated  limiting  the  heights  of  such  buildings  to  the 
street  width  or  to  some  multiple  of  that  width,  and  pro- 
viding that  such  buildings  might  exceed  the  prescidbed 
height  onl}"  by  a set-back  from  the  building  line.  Towers 
were  allowed  because  they  lend  interest  to  the  huildings 
of  any  great  city.  It  was  found  that  making  limits  in 
the  skyscra]xer  district  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  prob- 
lem. To  bring  a remedy  to  one  part  of  the  city  and  to  a 
certain  sort  of  building  would  have  effected  only  a partial 
cure.  The  favor  of  the  courts  could  probably  only  be 
secured  for  a [)lan  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  every 
locality  of  substantially  the  same  sort  was  treated  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner.  The  Commission  formulated 
a law,  and  that  law  was  the  beginning  of  zoning  in  New 
York  City.  The  law  was  made  a part  of  the  City  Charter 
and  provided  for  an  appointment,  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate, of  the  Commission  on  Zoning,  to  which  commission 
were  given  all  the  police  powers  of  the  state  of  New  York 
having  to  do  with  the  height,  size,  area,  and  use  of  new 
buildings. 

Work  upon  the  zoning  problem  has  been  in  i>rogress 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  field  was  a new  one  of 
original  work,  as  it  was  necessary  to  discover  the  class 
of  huildings  and  to  make  types  of  huildings  and  then  to 
find  a method  of  making  restrictions  that  would  he  fair 
and  that  would  be  suitable  for  an  American  city  where 
the  work  must  be  done  under  the  police  jxowers  of  the 
state,  and  not  by  the  mandate  of  rulers  unbound  by  a 
written  constitution.  There  was  opposition ; Mr. 
McAneny  and  his  co-workers  were  styled  “ city  heau- 
tifiers,”  and  it  was  predicted  that  their  work  would  have 
no  practical  chance  of  ultimate  success  and  would  make 
no  headway  inside  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Detailed  ma]is  were  ]irepared  for  every  borough,  show- 
ing the  allowable  heights  of  buildings,  the  percentage  of 
lots  that  could  he  covered  by  new  buildings,  and  showing 
the  use  of  new  buildings.  These  maps  were  made  street 
bv  street  and  block  by  block.  The  heights  map  showed 
the  allowable  heights  of  huildings  following  the  prescribed 
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rule.  These  heights  were  adapted  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  city.  The  area  map  provides  for  the  percentage 
of  lots  to  be  covered,  and  the  use  map  for  the  establish- 
ing of  industrial,  business,  and  residence  sections  through- 
out the  entire  city.  There  are  five  boroughs  in  Greater 
New  York — IManhattan,  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
and  Richmond — and  of  each  of  these  boroughs  maps 
have  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  intensive  study  upon 
the  ground,  so  that  this  great  city  is  now  fixed  for  its 
ultimate  development  and  building,  from  the  Yonkers  line 
on  the  north  to  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  near  Perth 
Amboy,  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Flushing  and  Rockaway  Beach. 

Some  one  may  say,  “ How  can  any  city  be  run  into  a 
fixed  mould  on  a restriction  plan  and  not  be  allowed  to 
grow?  Everything  growing  requires  changes.”  That 
is  conceded.  To  provide  for  these  changes,  the  law  was 
amended  to  the  effect  that  the  people  in  any  district  may 
petition  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  make  the  alterations 
they  desire,  provided  a public  hearing  on  advertisement 
first  be  held,  and  also  that,  if  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
frontage  affected  protests  in  writing,  the  change  could 
only  be  made  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
This  method  is  actually  working  out  to-day  quite  suc- 
cessfully, because,  while  it  stiffens  the  plan — and  the  plan 
must  have  rigidity — it  enables  needed  changes  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  the  city  to  be  made.  The 
law  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  July  25, 
1916,  and  has  been  received  with  much  favor  and 
unanimity  by  the  people  of  the  city.  No  class  or  trade 
or  profession  opposed  the  law.  Bankers,  title  companies, 
insurance  men,  owners  of  vacant  land,  owners  of  sky- 
scrapers, owners  of  old  buildings,  erectors  of  new  build- 
ings, fire  department  and  health  department  officials, 
physicians,  and  all  have  given  their  united  support. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  four  years  of  constant 
education  and  publicity  and  the  holding  of  conferences. 
Three  hundred  conferences  and  hearings  were  held 
throughout  the  city,  and  gradually  hundreds  of  citizens 
in  the  different  boroughs  became  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  plan  and  the  law,  so  that  when  the  matter 
came  up  for  a final  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Estimate 
almost  complete  unanimity  resulted. 

Just  previous  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  zoning  law,  a 
movement  arose  in  Fifth  Avenue  called  “ Save  New 
York.”  This  movement  had  extensive  advertisement  and 
was  an  attempt  to  bring  Fifth  Avenue  back  to  its  former 
high-class  use.  The  merchants  contributed  to  stop  further 
harm  to  the  avenue,  and  directed  their  efforts  to  trans- 
plant the  garment  factories  occupying  the  lofts  of  high 
building  to  localities  further  south  in  the  city.  The 
movement  has  been  very  successful,  and  many  facto- 
ries have  either  moved  away  entirely  or  have  made  prep- 
arations so  to  do.  Property  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  now 
taking  on  new  life  and  value  which  it  has  not  enjoyed 
before,  and,  since  the  passage  of  the  zoning  law,  the 


stabilizing  influence  of  that  law  has  been  felt  throughout 
all  of  Manhattan.  In  the  suburbs,  residents  do  not  avoid 
the  expense  of  making  additions  or  alterations,  as  they 
feel  that  the  law  now  protects  them  indefinitely.  There 
are  renewed  hopefulness  and  increase  of  values  through- 
out the  entire  city.  Business  districts  are  protected  against 
industry,  and  resident  districts  are  protected  against  both 
industry  and  business.  The  factory  and  the  public  garage 
are  no  more  the  terrors  they  were  five  years  ago. 

W hen  work  was  begun  upon  the  zoning  law,  public 
garages  did  not  seem  to  be  harmful,  but  it  was  found, 
on  investigation,  that  they  were  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  detriments  to  property  values  in  New  York  City, 
and  they  were  finally  prohibited  in  the  residence  and  busi- 


ILLUSTRATIKG  PUBLIC  GARAGE  INVASION  OF  HIGH-CLASS 
APARTMENT  HOUSE  SECTION 

ness  districts  and  allowed  in  the  industrial  districts.  This 
action  alone  seems  to  have  justified  all  that  has  been  done, 
because  business  places  of  high  class  and  residences  are 
saved  from  the  blight  of  public  garages  next  door. 

xA.ll  of  the  zoning  work  is  done  under  the  police  powers 
of  the  state.  The  courts  have  been  careful  never  to  define 
police  powers.  They  permit  them  to  increase  in  their 
scope  as  the  needs  of  humanity  increase,  as  they  are 
based  on  safety,  health,  morals,  and  the  general  public 
convenience.  The  maintenance  of  the  zoning  system  in 
New  AMrk  City  rests  now  with  the  courts.  Careful 
preparation,  however,  has  been  made,  not  only  by  the 
city,  but  by  associations  of  private  individuals,  to  see 
that  the  needs  of  the  city,  from  a health,  safety,  and 
general  public  convenience  point  of  view,  will  be  fully 
placed  before  the  courts. 

As  a great  city  grows  and  as  new  needs  come,  there 
must  be  a recognition  of  increased  police  power  over  and 
above  what  would  be  recognized  as  necessary  when  such 
a city  was  comparatively  small.  It  is  hoped  that  zoning 
work  done  along  the  line  of  the  present  needs  of  a modern 
city,  where  what  is  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  as  a 
community  act,  will  be  considered  a necessary  and  proper 
exercise  of  police  powers. 
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(Mr.  Ford’s  paper  was  principally  explanatory  of  slides  ex- 
hibited,  showing  actual  conditions  in  congestion  of  traffic  in  New 
York  City,  the  breaking  down  of  residential  districts  by  other 
uses,  the  invasion  into  residential  districts  by  business,  the 
: wiping  out  of  set-backs  in  other  portions  of  single  blocks,  and 

! observations  upon  a series  of  maps  forming  part  of  the  New 
York  zoning  law.) 


ORIGINALLY  PRIVATE  RESIDENTIAL  SECTION;  TRANS- 
FORMATION TO  APARTMENTS;  AND  INVADED  BY 
GARAGE— OPPOSITE  A PUBLIC  PARK 

in  dose  communication  with  transiiortation  facilities.  A 
map  also  showed  the  streets  already  physically  o[)ened 
and  where  opening  i>roceedings  were  under  way,  so  that 
streets  already  available  for  use  were  indicated,  and  also 
those  not  at  present  available  hut  for  which  plans 
could  be  made  for  opening  in  the  future.  iVnother 
map  showed  the  entire  metropolitan  district  of  New'  York, 
including  Staten  Island,  which  comprises  an  area  of  327 
square  miles,  and  for  that  area  111  separate  district  maps 
are  now  available  for  use,  height,  and  area  limitations 
for  every  street  and  every  block. 

Tentative  district  maps  were  first  prepared,  and  the 
final  regulations  for  districting  were  formulated  by  a 
policy  of  elimination.  These  tentative  ma[)s  were  ]iuh- 
lished  in  March,  1916,  and  were  spread  broadcast  through- 
out the  city.  The  newspapers  explained  them  in  great 
detail.  As  a result  of  this  cainjiaign  of  education,  a 
strong  public  opinion  was  built  uj)  in  regard  to  the 
system  which  actually  insisted  that  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Commission  upon  these  tentative  maps  should 
be  made  more  drastic.  The  final  inajis  were  ado])ted  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  A])portionment  on  July  25, 
1916.  In  some  of  the  area  districts,  notably  in  Brooklyn, 
property  owners  in  large  numbers  petitioned  the  Board 
to  increase  the  areas  of  the  E zones,  the  district  of 


SHOWING  INVASION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  DISTRICT  AND 
AVOIDANCE  OF  SET-BACK 


IN  dealing  with  the  jiroblem  of  zoning  in  New  York 
City,  we  felt  our  first  duty  w'as  to  know  the  city  in- 
timately and  in  detail.  Patience  and  persistence  in  this 
! idea  enabled  us  to  prepare  the  complete  use,  height,  and 
I area  maps  which  form  part  of  the  zoning  law  as  now  in 
I force  in  the  city. 

; The  first  step  was  mapping  the  city  in  detail,  showing 
: the  use  of  buildings  for  residences,  business,  industrial, 
manufacturing  and  railroad  purposes.  Such  maps  were 
made  for  each  block  in  the  city.  Again,  the  same  detail 

was  shown  for  the 
heights  of  the  various 
buildings  throughout 
the  entire  city,  and 
also  another  set  of 
maps  showed  the  por- 
tions of  the  lot  occu- 
pied. In  addition  to 
these  maps,  a com- 
plete topographical 
map  was  made,  show- 
ing by  contour  lines 
the  various  levels,  and 
the  park  land ; also 
the  gradients  of  the 
different  streets,  so 
that  we  might  know 
what  streets  were 
adapted  for  heavy 
traffic  and  fhere- 
fore  principally  usable 
only  for  commercial 
purposes.  Another 
map  showed  the  time  zones  of  the  new  rapid  tran- 
sit system,  calculated  from  the  City  Hall  as  a center  to 
all  parts  of  Greater  New  York.  Areas  within  ten,  twenty, 
i thirty,  and  more  minutes  were  separately  shown.  Such 
maps  indicated  the  comparative  accessibility  of  each  point 
in  the  city  to  the  City  Hall,  and  a large  part  of  the  dis- 
tricting, with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  occupation  of 
land,  was  based  on  this  map.  Still  another  map  showed 
I the  use  of  streets  for  trucking  or  for  automobile  traffic, 
j and  indicated  the  relative  density  of  traffic  upon  different 
streets.  Such  a map  would  show  the  relative  importance 
j of  travel  from  a traffic  point  of  view,  and  might  indicate 
i where  business  would  be  located  to  follow  such  lines  of 
travel.  A base  map  of  the  street  system  was  also  prepared, 
^ upon  which  the  final  plans  were  developed.  Another  map 
i indicated  the  boat  and  railway  terminal  facilities  through- 
out the  city.  From  such  a map  the  manufacturing,  indus- 
try, and  warehouse  districts  could  be  located  to  place  them 
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minimum  occupancy,  so  tliat  in  some  cases  such  districts 
covered  live  limes  the  urii,dnal  area  mai)i)ed.  In  h'lat- 
hu>h,  in  the  use  map,  the  peojile  demanded  that  a great 
manv  l)U^ine>-'  streets  l>e  clianged  to  residential  streets, 
despite  tlie  tact  that  h\  so  doing  walking  ilistance  to  the 
hu>ines'  streets  would  he  consideiahly  increasc(l,  in  many 
ca-^i's  making  a walk  of  a mile  to  the  neaicst  store.  In 
the  height>  di^trii  t maps  there  are  several  hundred  huild- 
ings  existing  to-day  that  are  higher  than  the  new  limita- 
tions [)ermit.  In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  there  arc 
nearly  a hundied  of  such  huildings.  A new  building  built 
today  <m  the  site  ot  the  I'aiuitable  Ihiilding,  which  is 

stories  high,  could  only  be  built  to  a height  of  It) 
stories,  .'such  limitations  u])on  the  height  of  this  char- 
acter of  building  were  based  on  the  testimony  of  i>ropertv 
owners  and  re;d  est.ite  men  that  such  tall  buildings 
r.arely  pay. 

.Since  the  zoning  law  became  effective  on  |uly  25, 
191(),  many  demands  for  changes  were  anticipated,  but 
the  number  of  such  demands  have  heen  astonishingly 


SIIOWINO,  COX'r.ESTION  ON  BKO.'UnVAY,  NEW  YORK,  NORTH 
FROM  TRINITY  CHURCH,  AT  NOON  HOUR 

small,  and  the  larger  jiortion  of  the  petitioners  asked  that 
certain  restrictions  he  made  more  drastic.  As  the  law 
stands  to-da\'  it  seems  well  able  to  defend  itself. 


Wb.  have  listened  with  great  jileasure  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  come  from  New  York  to  enlighten 
us.  'I'hey  sjieak  from  exjierience;  we  can  onh 
speak  in  anticiiiation.  'I'hc  com|)lexity  of  the  problem 
confronting  any  set  of  men  undertaking  to  bring  out  of 
chaos  such  order  as  has  been  done  in  New  York  seems 
at  first  staggering.  I endorse  what  both  Mr.  Ikissett 
and  Mr.  h’ord  have  said  regarding  New  York  conditions. 
A suit  that  would  fit  New'  York  might  not  lit  Philadel- 
jihia  or  Washington.  'Fhe  conditions  of  life,  of  husiness, 

of  industry,  and  the 
social  conditions  vary 
so  much  in  different 
cities  that  each  city 
must  he  studied  en- 
tirely from  the  stand- 
point of  its  own 
characteristics.  We 
resemble  the  original 
New'  'S’ork  Commis- 
sion in  that  we  are 
also  fearful  of  our 
ste])s  and  hesitate  to 
make  any  radical  ex- 
pressions of  opinion. 
One  memher  of  the 
Commission  stated 
that  he  had  to  take 
the  entire  Commisson 
on  hoard  a boat  so  as 
to  be  w'here  the  mcm- 
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hers  could  not 


get 


aw'ay  from  him,  and  for  a whole  day  argue  with  the 
individual  members  to  impress  them  with  the  imiior- 
tauce  of  the  undertaking  on  which  they  had  em- 


harked.  He  said  he  succeeded  only  because  he  had  them 
corralled  on  shipboard. 

I'wery  time  i have  heard  about  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Zoning  Commission  it  has  been  for  my  instruction, 
and  what  impresses  me  most,  as  a member  of  the  Phila- 
deli)hia  (.annmission,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we 
ha\e  before  us.  I'he  popular  view  would  he  that  when 
we  begin  to  interfere  with  so-called  individual  rights  we 
at  once  invite  op[)osition.  We  have  an  idea  of  liberty  on 
this  American  continent,  and  especially  in  the  United 
.States,  that  is  very  different  from  the  idea  of  liberty  in  a 
monarchical  form  of  government.  Municipal  matters  are 
controlled  by  government  abroad;  in  this  country  we  feel 
that  each  individual  is  a government  unto  himself.  When 
a man  here  buys  real  estate  he  feels  it  is  his  right  as  a 
citizen  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases,  'i'he  examples  that 
have  been  shown  us  of  the  aw'akening  of  individuals  and 
whole  communities  to  the  view  that  the  individual  must 
be  lost  in  the  community  interest  in  order  that  he  may 
l)rotect  himself  are  proved  by  the  New  York  law,  and 
with  projicr  publicity  in  Philadeliihia  we  will  find  that 
individual  indejiendent  planning  will  be  superseded  by 
])lanning  in  the  community  interest. 

If  individual  jiroperty  owners,  operative  builders,  and 
real  estate  men  could  know  the  effect  upon  their  hold- 
ings of  a multii)lication  of  similar  huildings  about  them 
and  the  consc(|ucnt  depreciation  of  values  and  earning 
power,  thev  would  come  to  believe  that  a 40-feet-wide 
street  should  not  he  used  for  a 15-  or  20-story  building. 

C)ne  of  the  principal  things  that  has  heen  forced 
upon  us  in  Philadelphia  is  the  encroachment  of  the  public 
garage  and  various  kinds  of  husiness  upon  residence  dis- 
tricts. .Such  invasions  have  become  nuisances  and  have 
acted  as  a detriment  to  real  estate  and  rendered  values 
insecure  in  such  neighborhoods.  Our  operative  builders 
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are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  building 
regulations,  for  the  Commission  is  in  almost  daily  receipt 
of  applications  for  relief. 

Philadelphia  is  a peculiar  city,  spread  out  in  many 
directions  and  with  heterogeneous  buildings  scattered  over 
the  entire  area.  The  peculiar  topography  of  the  city, 
also,  cut  up  as  it  is  by  railroads  in  all  directions,  raises 
many  economic  municipal  problems.  If  restricted  areas 
can  be  established  for  industries,  the  railroad  lines  and 
main  heavy  traffic  avenues  could  be  concentrated  so  as 
to  make  for  economy  in  public  expenditures. 

The  regulation  of  the  height  of  buildings  is  not  so 


important  here  as  in  New  York,  use  being  of  first  im- 
portance and  the  area  of  lot  built  upon  being  for  second 
consideration.  The  Philadel[)hia  Commission,  organized 
but  recently,  has  already  done  consideral)le  preliminary 
work,  and  we  liave  been  encouraged  by  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Passett  and  Mr.  Ford  as  to  the  practical 
work  accomplished  in  New  York  and  the  encourage- 
ment that  has  been  given  to  the  [)roject  l)y  the  i)ublic.  If 
the  public  here  will  support  this  project,  worked  out  for 
its  own  interest,  rather  than  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  accomplishment,  the  result  should  be  a suceessful 
building  up  of  a greater  and  better  city. 


IT  is  always  a comfort  to  hear  men  from  New  York 
City  tell  us  of  something  in  that  eity  really  worth 
copying,  because  for  years  New  York  has  been  the 
great  example  of  what  not  to  do.  New  York’s  “ Model 
Tenements  ” are  vastly  inferior  to  Philadelphia’s  two- 
story,  single-family  houses,  and  yet  one  Philadelphia 
philanthropist  was  so  impressed  by  New  York’s  tene- 
ments that  he  actually  built  such  a tenement  here  to  show 
us  what  to  do.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  said: 
“ New  York’s  Model  Tenements  are  merely  purgatory, 

as  compared  with  the 
hell  they  used  to  have  ; 
they  are  nothing  like 
the  heaven  you  have 
in  your  Philadelphia 
two-story,  one-family 
houses,”  of  which  we 
have  225,000. 

In  this  matter  of 
zoning.  New  Yorkers 
showed  the  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  subject. 
They  did  not,  how- 
ever, establish  the  first 
precedents,  for  Los 
Angeles  and  Boston 
have  that  honor.  Bos- 
ton led  off  hy  district- 
ing itself  into  two 
height-limit  districts. 
One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  was 
fixed  in  the  central  district,  and  80  feet  everywhere 
outside  of  that  district,  and  that  zoning  regulation 
was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Los  Angeles 
determined  upon  a residence  district,  hut  the  owner  of  a 
big  clay  deposit  in  that  district  proposed  to  make  bricks 
from  the  clay  on  his  own  property.  He  claimed  he  had 
a vested  right  to  do  that,  but  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
thought  differently.  The- Police  Commissioner  was  about 
to  enforce  the  regulation,  whereupon  the  clay  owner 
brought  an  action  to  restrain  the  city  from  enforcing  that 


regulation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  Su[)rcme  Ccnirt  of  California 
that  a city  has  the  right  to  i)rolect  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  its  citizens  even  against  a vested  interest,  so  that 
this  power  of  districting  is  one  that  can  be  exercised 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a power  that  must  be  exercised  reasonably ; such 
regulations  cannot  be  unreasonable. 

In  the  E zones  of  New  York  it  is  proposed  to  have 
70  per  cent,  of  each  lot  free  from  buildings,  and  that  is  a 
big  advance  over  what  obtains  in  Philadelphia.  Where 
the  ordinary  two-story,  single-family  house  is  built  on  a 
minimum  lot  14  feet  front  by  about  41  feet  in  depth,  a 
flat  rule  requires  144  s(|uare  feet  of  the  lot  to  be  unoccu- 
pied. 1 his  regulation  holds  irrespective  of  the  frontage 
or  the  depth,  and  for  the  minimum-sized  lot  it  figures  25 
per  cent,  of  the  lot  left  unoccu[)ied.  This  means  that 
outside  the  street  lines  the  ordinary  two-story  house 
in  Philadelphia — the  workman’s  house — is  built  45  liouses 
to  the  acre.  If  we  adopt  the  E zone  princi])le  of  but  30 
per  cent,  of  lot  to  be  built  on,  45  houses  to  the  acre  will 
he  reduced  to  20  houses  [>er  acre.  It  is  magnificent  that 
New  York  City  had  the  courage  to  put  such  a regulation 
into  force.  It  is  hoped  we  may  even  do  better  for  the 
outlying  sections  of  Philadelphia.  I do  not  see  why, 
ultimately,  what  has  been  done  in  England  for  18,000,000 
working  men  and  their  families  under  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Act  of  1909  should  not  be  accomplished 
here.  Under  that  act,  garden  cities  and  garden  suburbs 
to  the  number  of  about  58  have  actually  been  built,  and 
in  those  cities  and  suburbs  the  average  is  12  houses  to 
the  acre.  The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  done  somewhat 
better  even  than  that,  for  in  the  residential  section,  ex- 
cept in  the  center  of  the  eity,  houses  have  been  built 
only  six  to  the  acre.  Under  the  new  regulations  to  be 
put  in  force  in  Philadelphia,  we  may  do  even  better  than 
New  York  has  done  by  keeping  houses  for  the  workmen 
to,  say,  12  to  the  acre,  considering  there  are  so  many 
more  workmen  than  capitalists  and  the  capitalists  can 
look  out  better  for  themselves.  If  we  do  not  improve 
upon  the  New  York  law,  we  shall  have  lost  a great 
opportunity. 
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\\  ith  rcf^ard  lo  (lc-\ eloped  sections,  there  are  many 
jjeeiiliar  situations.  At  a particular  location  in  I’hiladel- 
phia,  on  one  corner  stands  a hranch  public  library  ; on 
another  corner,  a live-st(n'v  apartment  bouse;  on  the  third 
corner,  a private  residence,  and  just  beyond  the  open  lot 
on  the  remainin'^  corner  is  a very  artistic  church  building. 
It  is  stated  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  l)uild  an  oil  or  gaso- 
line structure  on  the  fourth  corner,  and  the  attorneys 
lor  the  oil  company  state  that  the  structure  will  be  unob- 
jectionable, because  it  will  he  "artistic.”  If  that  struc- 
ture were  an  oil  tank  values  in  that  neighborhood  would 
dc])reciate  at  once  and  the  city  would  also  lose  in  tax 
i e\cnue.  W hen  values  go  down,  assessments  for  ta.xation 
go  down  with  them.  'I'he  city’s  income  goes  down,  and 
the  borrowing  capacity  is  likewise  reduced;  so  that,  in 
this  matter,  the  city's  income  for  current  j)urjK)ses  and  its 
borrowing  pcjwer  for  j)ermanent  improvements  are  both  in- 
\()l\ed,  as  well  as  the  values  of  i)ri\ate  interests.  \Vith 
regard  to  areas  already  occuj)ied  in  the  built-up  sections 
of  the  city,  we  cannot  do  much;  hut,  as  in  New  York, 
in  regard  to  all  three  subdivisions,  height,  use,  and  area 
built  upon,  individual  studies  must  be  undertaken  and 
indi\idual  blocks  investigated  completely  and  carefully, 
one  by  one. 

With  regard  to  occupanc}',  the  central  portions  of  the 
city  should  not  be  used  for  heavy  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Kesidential  districts  should  be  created  in  order  to 
|)revcnt  \ arious  things  that  are  not  regarded  as  nuisances 
at  common  law . Wdth  regard  to  height,  I agree  generally 
with  Director  Datesman,  but  am  not  (juite  sure  that  the 
(piestion  of  height  limitation  is  less  important  than  the 
([uestion  of  use.  I’se  is  not  as  important  as  the  area 
of  lot  to  be  left  o])cn,  because  the  latter  is  so  inti- 
mately related  to  the  ])uhlic  health  that  any  Sui)reme 
Court  justice  coidd  not  fail  to  say  that  this  directly  con- 
cerns the  ])olice  i)ower.  In  Kngland,  figures  .show  that 
life  in  the  garden  suburbs  is  vastly  more  healthy  than 
in  cities.  In  1 ’hiladel])hia  the  death-rate  is  15  per  thou- 
sand ; in  b.nglish  garden  suburbs  and  cities  it  is  about 
5 or  6 ]>er  thousand,  and  I have  similar  statistics  avail- 
able as  to  the  effects  on  the  height  and  weight  of  growing 
children.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  the  matter  of  the 
portion  of  the  lot  to  be  left  o])en  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  taken  up. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  f|uestion  of  the  limitation 
of  the  heights  of  buildings  in  the  central  area.  We  are 
absolutely  up  against  that  proposition  to-day.  The  Chest- 
nut Street  “ canyon  ” is  becoming  darker  with  the  erection 
of  each  new  building,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  vigorous 


stejis  to  jirevent  more  darkness,  more  dampness,  and 
more  unhealthy  conditions.  There  is  a considerable  area 
around  City  Hall,  between  it  and  neighboring  buildings, 
and  in  that  locality  the  standard  already  set  by  the 
Wanamaker  and  Widener  buildings  may  be  accepted,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  tentatively  suggested  that  the  height 
limitations  for  the  area,  say  from  the  west  side  of  Thir- 
teenth Street  to  the  south  side  of  Arch  Street,  and  from 
the  east  side  of  Fifteenth  Street  to  the  north  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  may  follow  the  Wanamaker  and  Widener 
standards.  Elsewdiere,  the  maximum  should  be  the  Bos- 
t(jn  and  Scranton  maximum,  which  is  125  feet. 

d'he  central  business  area  will  be  limited  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  looj)  j)roposed  for  the  transit  system.  I do 
not  think  the  effect  of  that  loop  will  be  good.  Chicagoans 
say  that  the  transit  loop  has  frightfully  throttled  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  In  the  central  loop  there  is  no 
(juestion  w'e  wdll  find  the  great  business  area  of  the  city. 
There  may  also  be  a traffic  circuit  bounded  by  Locust 
Street,  Seventh  or  Eighth  Street,  Race  Street  east  of 
Broad  Street,  Arch  Street  w'est  of  Broad  Street  and 
perhaj)s  Sixteenth  Street.  The  business  area  will  un- 
doubtedly extend  as  far  as  the  Delaware  River,  so  that 
the  central  business  area  of  Philadelphia  in  the  near  future 
will  be  defined  by  Seventeenth  Street,  the  Delaware  River, 
and  Sj)ruce  and  Vine  Streets,  and  there  will  be  a tendency 
to  i)ush  that  area  west  to  the  Schuylkill  River.  This  can 
be  contndlcd  to  some  extent.  In  that  area  .some  multii)le 
of  the  street  width  should  be  adopted  for  the  building 
height.  If  Chestnut  Street  be  taken  as  60  feet  wide, 
buildings  should  be  i)crmitted  to  twice  that  height,  or  120 
feet,  which  will  include  a ljuilding  of  about  11  stories. 
On  certain  wider  streets,  greater  heights  may  be  per- 
mitted, but  in  general  a maximum  height  of  125  feet 
should  be  determined  upon.  Individual  blocks  should 
be  studied  for  individual  lower  maximum  heights. 

Outside  of  the  central  area,  the  maximum  height 
should  be  fixed  at  80  feet,  as  in  Boston.  The  advantage 
of  that  limitation  is  that  it  has  already  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  many  sections 
of  Philadelphia  we  might  safely  adopt  the  standards  of 
b'.nglish,  Cerman,  and  French  cities  for  a height  limita- 
tion varying  from  60  to  75  feet. 

We  have  a great  opportunity  here  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  problem  must  be  carefully  studied.  What  is  done 
will  affect  the  city,  its  growth  and  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants vitally  for  generations  to  come,  and  therefore 
we  must  have  courage  and  not  fear  to  pioneer  even  in 
legislation. 
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